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fishes, invertebrates, 25 to 30 pages each. The treatment of each group 

is divided, in general, into three unequal parts: the greater part being 

given to habits and behavior, both the habits of the young and the 

nursing behavior of the parents; a large part dealing with structures, 

illustrating especially the law of recapitulation; and a lesser part dealing 

with coloration. The book is not a repetition of old reprinted facts, but 

gives the results of the great recent advances in the study of wild life, 

not a few of the observations being the author's own. Unfortunately, 

references to the original papers are given in only a few cases. The 

illustrations are of great value. The author's style is that of the great 

British naturalists, clear and fluent, yet conveying a vast amount of 

information upon every page. Nevertheless, a small book upon so wide 

a field can cover, of course, only selected instances. The two general 

facts which appear most constantly through all the wealth of particulars 

are, on the one hand, the severe struggle for existence to which the callow 

young are subjected, resulting in some species in a prodigious death-rate; 

and on the other hand, the infinite variety of the adaptations which tend 

toward the preservation of the young. There is little attempt at 

psychological interpretation; this is as it should be in a work by a 

zoologist. A sociologist, reading the book, will find a rich store of data 

awaiting psychological and sociological interpretation and application. 

The book has a good index, yet not so complete as it ought to be ; for 

since the facts here presented are chiefly of an individual nature, each 

standing by itself, they cannot be systematized, and every fact should be 

represented in the index. 

Wallace Craig 
University of Maine 



Christianity and the Labor Movement. By William M. Balch. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1912. Pp. i+108. $1.00. 

" No menace to the future can be so serious as a lasting estrangement 
between the labor movement and Christianity," says Mr. Balch, and this 
estrangement is now a practical reality. Mutual misunderstanding, he 
decides, is the cause, very few laborers being hostile or cordial but rather 
indifferent or dissatisfied. Mutual understanding is the solution. 

It would be easy to criticize this little book. The social scientist 
could point out several flaws in its theory and might object to numerous 
Outlook, McClure's, Saturday Evening Post references to the neglect of 
more weighty authorities. And laborers would hardly find convincing 
the chapter on "What Wage-Earners Should Know about the Church." 
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But the book is for churchmen and to these Rev. Balch appeals with 

vigor: "Christian men of today must remember the Priest and the 

Levite of old who passed by on the other side — possibly not so much 

heartless as busy men, probably engaged just then in 'church- work'" 

(p. 51). "Not war alone, but work sometimes, is hell" (p. 44). "The 

difference is so inconsiderable that working-men seeking work do not 

usually inquire which employers are church-members and which are not" 

(p. 23). "Labor demands justice, not pity" (p. 44). " Church-men are 

to stand for social justice everywhere, all the time, and at any cost" 

(p. 108). 

It is a timely book, interestingly written, will prove valuable for 

pastors' reading, advanced classes in Sabbath schools and Y.M.C.A. 

courses, and is cordially recommended for such use. 

E. B. Gowin 
Wesleyan University 

MlDDLETOWN, CONN. 



The Courts, the Constitution, and Parties: Studies in Constitutional 
History and Politics. By Andrew C . McLaughlin. Chicago : 
The University of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. vi+299. 

Professor McLaughlin has collected five studies in this volume, con- 
sisting of essays and addresses that he has published or delivered on 
different occasions in recent years. They are "The Power of a Court to 
Declare a Law Unconstitutional," "The Significance of Political Parties," 
"Political Parties and Popular Government," "Social Compact and 
Constitutional Construction," and "A Written Constitution in Some of 
Its Historical Aspects." 

The studies deal with cardinal and fundamental principles that are of 
interest to all students of current and historical politics and to all inter- 
ested in the science of government and the conduct of the state. 

The chief study of the five is the one on the power of the courts to 
invalidate legislative acts. In this Professor McLaughlin is not contro- 
versial but expository. His purpose is not to prove or disprove the right 
of the Supreme Court to set aside legislative acts, but to give the back- 
ground in history and political philosophy which will serve to explain if 
not to justify the nullifying powers that the courts have exercised. 
His inquiry is to find out how the power came to be. Professor 
McLaughlin first examines this power from the point of view of the 
principles laid down by Marshall in Marbury v. Madison; then, from the 
nature of a written constitution, and on the basis of the arguments set 



